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THE ART UNION. 



adjoining stone fence, climbed a small tree and paused for 
further proceedings. The bull came to the rock, took a 
smell of my unfinished sketch, as if displeased with its tone 
or drawing, uttered a grunt, peered at me with his great 
eyes, and marched away, quite as disgusted as I was 
myself. But country dogs have been fully as annoying to 
me as bears, rattlesnakes and bulls. From the fact that the 
most picturesque cabins seem always to harbor ugly dogs, 
my sketches in that direction have not been as numerous as 
I could have desired. As a means of protection, when once 
spending the summer among the Dutch yeomanry near the 
Catskill Mountains, I purchased a young Newfoundland dog, 
and took him with me in my wanderings. But the experi- 
ment was fruitless; for while the wayside dogs did not so 
frequently attack me as before, they invariably pounced 
upon my companion, and as these assaults made me very 
angry, I abused the owners of the inhospitable dogs, and 
my sketching life became one of continuous quarrels. Nor 
can I exonerate some of the insect tribes for their efforts to 
thwart my aesthetic proclivities. By the mosquitoes and 
black flies I have been treated with such outrageous rudeness, 
that I can only remember them with scorn. Had it not been 
for them, perchance, the forest regions of Canada and New 
Brunswick, of New England and New York, would have been 
far better known to the world than they are to-day — in spite 
of the many charming photographs which have recently 
been made; Among my sketches is one of the valley of 
the Thames, in Connecticut, taken from the door way of a 
deserted house. The day, the scene and the atmosphere 
were all perfect, and my seat most comfortable, but the owners 
of that building made a savage demonstration against me. 
The head of the family, and ever so many of his children, 
treated me so roughly that my eyes were blackened and my 
hands and face all blistered with poison, until, for fear of losing 
my life, I was forced to make my escape, followed by the how- 
ling of a colony of bumble bees whose home I had disturbed. 

But think not, ye of little faith ! who have never 
enjoyed the pleasures of sketching, that they are in any way 
counterbalanced by such annoyances as I have mentioned. 
The supposed or real unkindness of the beasts and reptiles 
and insects may be forgotten, but not so with those blessed 
influences of nature which accompany or surround the artist 
as he wanders alone from one scene of beauty to another. 
Once, for example, while sketching a sunset scene on the 
top of the Alleghanies, the surrounding silence was only 
broken by the whistling of a quail in the distance, and the 
chirping of a pee-weet only a few paces off; and, because 
of their association with my childhood, their voices inspired 
in me an indescribable pleasure. On another occasion, and 
in the same region, while sketching a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded with forest-covered hills, I heard the song of the 
Whippoorwill and the mellow tones of a cow bell stealing 
through the glowing atmosphere, and I thought, at the time, 
that sweeter music had never been heard in any land. From 
a cliff of South Peak Mountain, among the Catskills, I once 
attempted to sketch the movements of two thunder storms 
that were chasing each other along the valley of the Hudson, 
and while doing so, the apprehensions usually inspired by 



the powers of electricity were all dispelled, and I almost 
felt that it would only be a pleasure even to play with the 
forked lightning, for the surrounding influences of nature 
seemed to make me oblivious of everything not connected 
with the glorious prospect. When my spirits have been 
almost paralyzed by the everlasting roar of a great city for 
long weary months, and I have gone forth with my sketch- 
ing materials, in the summer or autumnal months, to some 
quiet nook in the country, it has seemed to me that a dozen 
trips to foreign lands could not be compared with the blessed 
rest and peace to be found in " our own proud clime." 

But the delights of sketching from nature are by no means 
limited to the inland regions of our country. Along the 
shores of the Atlantic, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
that of Mexico, I have journeyed extensively, and the un- 
numbered charms of our coast scenery seem to havebecome a 
part of my very being. The grandeur of the ocean has always 
seemed to me more impressive near its shores than out sight 
of land. When I see the dark blue and wild waters dashing 
against the brown cliffs, and then watch the foam mingling 
with the sky ; or look upon the liquid plain sleeping in the 
sunlight of noon ; or gaze upon the sea, with flocks of ships 
coming from distant lands before a gentle breeze ; or hear 
its billows, solemn and majestic, rolling upon the sloping 
shores — I never fail to be impressed with the power of that 
Being who holds the ocean world in the hollow of His hand. 
Far be it from me to lisp a syllable against the glory of a 
giant oak as it commands the circle of an inland valley, but 
in the movements, the colors and the moaning of a great 
billow, when about to perish on the shore, there is something 
bordering the sublime. And in sketching the scenery of 
the ocean, I am always impressed with the wonderful variety 
of its phases and moods. By way of experiment, I have some- 
times taken several sketches from one particular spot in a 
single day, and have been amazed to see how very different 
they were in character, the colors never remaining the same 
for a single hour. Nor is the element of solitude on the sea 
shore less impressive than it is in the forest or on the great 
prairies of the west. To visit the ocean in the company of 
ten thousand fellow sinners — whether at Coney Island or 
Long Branch, or at Philadeihia by the sea, commonly called 
Atlantic City — is simply an abomination. To enjoy it in 
perfection, one should be alone (but not as a dead waif upon 
a foreign strand), athough one particular companion may 
not be out of place — for have we not all been fascinated by 
the two figures which Berket Foster has a habit of putting 
into his lovely little pictures of the sea shore ? 



THE SIECLE relates under the title of A Sequestration, 
the following little history : 
A well-known artist, (whose name we do not divulge) 
lost some time ago in a cercle the sum of 1 50,000 francs ; not 
being able to discharge this "debt of honor" he placed him- 
self at the disposition of the director of the club. Since then 
our artist, confined at the residence of the director, has pro- 
duced a multitude of sketches, which not meeting with sales, 
his liberation is difficult, as he has given his parole not to 
leave his quarters before the complete liquidation of his debt. 



